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Wetbacks and American Farm Labor 


A “wetback” is a Mexican national who figuratively, 
ii not literally, swims or wades the Rio Grande to enter 
the United States as an illegal alien in search of agri- 
cultural employment. The 1,000-mile border between the 
U.S. and Mexico stretches from Brownsville, Texas, to 
San Diego, California, where a U.S. Immigration Serv- 
ice border patrol of about 500 men has proved inade- 
quate to prevent large numbers of illegal immigrants— 
all now called wetbacks—from crossing. 

The extent of the problem is indicated by the chart 
showing the increase in the numbers of wetbacks picked 
up by the Immigration Service and returned to Mexico; 
it is generally believed that for every one apprehended, 
one or more have crossed the border undetected and either 
remained more or less indefinitely or returned of their 
own accord to their families in Mexico after the harvest. 

The report of the President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor (Migratory Labor in American Agriculture, 


1951) states: “A comparison of more than incidental in-— 


terest is the volume of the wetback traffic as contrasted 
to our admissions of displaced persons from Europe. In 
1949, when we admitted 119,600 displaced Europeans, 
our apprehended wetback traffic was almost 300,000; in 
1950, when we admitted 85,600 displaced Europeans, our 
known wetback traffic was between 500 and 600 thou- 
sand.” During the summer months of 1953, the wetback 
traffic increased to approximately 3,000 per day, with a 
prospective total of over 900,000 for the year, while the 
imnugration bill signed by President Eisenhower in 
August, 1953, provides for 214,000 European. refugees 
to enter the U.S. during the next three years. 

The President’s Commission notes some of the “in- 
evitable consequences” of the wetback traffic, foremost 
of which is “the severe and adverse pressure on wages in 
the areas nearest the border” accompanied by “competi- 
tion for employment and displacement of American 
workers.” Other developments are associated with the 
wetback traffic, although not directly consequences of it, 
including “the astoundingly high disease and death rates 
in the counties lying next to the border.” 

The background of the upsurge of the wetback traffic 
includes factors in Mexico which tend to move large 
numbers of the people toward the north of Mexico in 
search of work, and attractions in the U.S. which tend 
to encourage them to move over the border in violation 
of the law. 

What Happens in Mexico 


Mexico, with a population of 25,791,017 according to 


Deportations and voluntary departures 
of iMegal Mexican afrens 
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Fiscal years 


By permission o the New York Times 


the 1950 census,’ is still predominantly rural, with only 
two-fifths of the people living in towns and cities. Only 
half the population over six years of age can read and 
write, and slightly more than half can afford bread and 
shoes (the remainder wear sandals or always go bare- 
foot). “The average daily money income of those em- 
ployed in farming is about one-sixth of that earned by 
those employed in non-farming occupations.”? 

In this economically underdeveloped country, several 
forces in recent years have contributed to the increased 
movement of Mexicans over the U.S. border in search 
of employment. Mexico has had for centuries one of 
the highest birth rates and death rates in the world. 
Since 1930, some modernization of sanitation and health 
services has resulted in a sudden cutting of the death 
rate without any apparent effect on the birth rate. The 
population of Mexico increased 30 per cent in the decade 
1940 to 1950. With a largely agricultural economy and 
primitive production methods for the most part, “the 


1The New York Times, August 2, 1953. 
? Tannenbaum, Frank, Mexico: The Struggle for Peace and 
Bread. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 
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pressure of population on the food supply and the de- 
veloped income-yielding resources of Mexico is great 
and is becoming more intense,” says the report of the 
President’s Commission. 

“Inflation is next in importance to population pres- 
sure as a factor motivating search for employment in the 
United States... . By June, 1950, the cost of living 
index in Mexico City based on 1939 was 354; compara- 
tively, in the same period, the United States cost of living 
index was 171, or less than half as much. Inflation has 
meant that Mexican wages, already extremely poor, have 
become worse. ... In the interior of Mexico, the farm 
wage in October, 1949, was the equivalent of only 38 
cents per day in United States money.” 

Thus an internal northward migration in Mexico is 
the major development resulting from economic and 
population pressures there and contributing to the wet- 
back traffic directly. Because population is less dense in 
the north of Mexico and wages higher there than in cen- 
tral and southern Mexico, expansion occurs in this di- 
rection. In addition, marked economic expansion is tak- 
ing place on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande valley 
in terms of great increases in production of cotton and 
irrigated acreage. These increase the demand for seasonal 
labor in this district and encourage the northward mi- 
gration. This development accelerates the wetback traffic 
in several ways. “It is to be expected that many Mexican 
workers coming north with the anticipation of working 
in northern Mexico do not find employment there and 
ultimately spill over the border and become wetbacks. 
. .. This involves an ever-widening and self-accelerating 
cycle. Mexican farm employers close to the border have 
to recruit more workers than they need because it can 
be expected that many of their recruits will be lost to 
the wetback traffic. By recruiting on this basis, they ag- 
gravate the wetback traffic because they get too many 
workers.” 


Attractions in the U, S. 


Since 1945, there has been an increasing demand for 
unskilled hand labor in the Southwest of the United 
States with the clearing of new land and increased irri- 
gation. “Through the expansion of cotton acreage and 
also greater specialization in fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion, seasonal labor requirements have become more in- 
tensive and concentrated in shorter periods of time... . 

“Perhaps of greater importance than expansion in em- 
ployment opportunities is the increasing attitude of many 
farm employers near the border that they are entitled to 
Mexican workers. . . . Their position comes to this: if 
Mexican labor cannot be obtained legally on terms satis- 
factory to the employers, they will obtain Mexican labor 
legally.” 

At this point the legal agreements between the United 
States and Mexico for the contracting of Mexican farm 
workers in the U.S. enter into the causes of illegal immi- 
gration. In 1942, in response to the pressure of farmers 
beset by the wartime shortage of farm labor, the first 
agreement was signed. Between 1942 and 1947, the U.S. 
Government, at public expense, brought some 219,500 
Mexican agricultural workers to the United States. In 
1947, the Mexican Government raised objections to the 
contracting of workers in the interior of Mexico when 
there were already so many Mexican citizens illegally in 
the U.S., and an agreement was reached to put under 
contract illegal aliens already in the U.S. Some 55,000 
wetbacks were legalized in 1947. 

The report of the President’s Commission describes 


the so-called “El Paso incident” of 1948: “When con- 
tracting of workers from the interior did not function 
as expected, a large number of Mexican workers accu- 
mulated at the border. In October, several thousand 
breached the border patrol lines in the vicinity of El Paso 
and entered illegally. Instead of deporting the illegally 
entered Mexican workers immediately, they were, by uni- 
lateral action of the United States, ‘paroled’ to farm em- 
ployers who wanted their services.” 

Again in 1949 and 1950, wetbacks were legalized by 
being put under contract. This process of legalization is 
described: “Such wetbacks were given identification 
slips in the United States by the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service which entitled them, within a few 
minutes, to step back across the border and become con- 
tract workers. There was no way to obtain the indis- 
pensable slip of paper except to be found illegally in the 
United States. Thus violators of law were rewarded by 
receiving legal contracts while the same opportunities 
were denied law-abiding citizens of Mexico. The United 
States, having engaged in a program giving preference 
in contracting to those who had broken the law, has en- 
couraged violation of the immigration laws. Our Gov- 
ernment thus has become a contributor to the growth of 
an illegal traffic which it has responsibility to prevent.” 


Mechanics of the Wetback Traffic 


There is no quota limit on legal immigration into the 
United States from Mexico, but an immigrant visa must 
be obtained from an American consulate by the presenta- 
tion of various documents including proof that the im- 
migrant has funds to support himself or a job waiting 
for him. For the impoverished and illiterate Mexican 
citizen, the illegal crossing is much easier. Such an illegal 
crossing is a misdemeanor the first time and a felony 
after an initial deportation subject to two years’ imprison- 
ment and $1,000 fine. Gladwin Hill, writing in the New 
York Times (March 25, 1951) estimates that only about 
25 of every 10,000 caught are prosecuted, primarily be- 
cause of the numbers involved and the crowded deten- 
tion facilities and court dockets. Wetbacks apprehended 
by the border patrol are simply subject to a quick de- 
portation. 

Because deportation to a point just on the Mexican 
side of the border often results in the wetbacks recrossing 
and returning within a few hours to the fields in which 
the border patrol picked them up, other methods have 
been tried. From California, wetbacks were taken by 
train 700 miles into Mexico before releasing them. How- 
ever, this depended on the cooperation of the Mexican 
government which provided a military escort. In Janu- 
ary, 1953, as reported by the New York Times (January 
27, 1953), the escort was withdrawn at a point 65 miles 
from the border. “The principal reason probably is that 
Mexican soldiers and officials always had found the job 
of shepherding their nationals from the border a dis- 
tasteful one.” In June, 1951, the Immigration Service 
began to use chartered planes to transport wethacks from 
Texas deep into Mexico to discourage their immediate 
return, but this was stopped late in 1952 because Congress 
did not vote sufficient funds. 

Summarizing the results of these two methods, the 
Times indicates the difficulties in enforcement of the im- 
migration law: “The trainlift at its best was not com- 
pletely satisfactory to the Immigration Service, for guards 
always could be bribed and ‘wetbacks’ always could take 
their chances on leaping from the train. Often one-third 
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escaped before the trains left the Mexicali border cross- 
ing point, where authority was transferred to the Mexi- 
cans. The greatest attraction of the airlift . . . was that, 
regardless of what bribe a ‘wetback’ could offer, he could 
not very well jump from a plane.” 


Consequences of the Wetback Traffic 


“\Wage rates reflect graphically and dramatically the 
impact and consequences of the wetback traffic,” says the 
President’s Commission. “In 1947, when daily wages for 
chopping cotton (thinning the rows of cotton plants) 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley were $2.25 (10 hours), 
wages were continuously higher at points northward from 
the border: in the Sandy Lands of Texas, $3; in the 
Corpus Christi and Coast Prairie Areas, $4; in the Roll- 
ing Plains, $5; in the High Plains, $5.25.” 

Although the Commission found that wage rates were 
higher as they moved west toward California, the lm- 
perial Valley, close to the California-Mexico border, 
showed “the same type of wage differential that is found 
on the Texas border. . . . That the wetback traffic las 
severely depressed farm wages is unquestionable. We 
further inquired if the wetback, as an individual among 
others doing similar work, was paid a discriminatory, 
low wage... . : \pparently, the answer to this question 
is determined by the proportion which wetbacks are of 
the local labor force. In the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
the wetback proportion is so high that the wages paid 
them largely determine the wages paid to everyone there.” 

An important consequence of the wetback invasion is 
the displacement of native residents of the border areas 
who join the migratory labor force moving northward in 
search of better-paying work than is available in their 
home districts where the presence of wetbacks has de- 
pressed the wage scale. In South Texas, many of these 
displaced workers are of Mexican descent. They have 
migrated to “ ‘every single state,’’’ most of them to do 
agricultural labor, of the same kind that was being done 
in their home counties by wetbacks at “‘15, 20, and 25 
cents an hour.’ ” 

One report to the Commission commented on this 
movement: “The living standards which Mexican na- 
tionals are willing to tolerate, and the fact that so many 
of them are only temporary residents, have made it un- 
necessary for Valley farmers to provide housing, sani- 
tary facilities, and other non-wage prerequisites adequate 
to retain a permanent resident farm population familiar 
with or educated to normal American standards. These 
two factors—low wages and poor living conditions— 
undoubtedly provide the incentive to movement from the 
Valley, about which so many Valley farmers complain, 
and upon which they rely in their argument for the ne- 
cessity of continued unrestricted entry of Mexican na- 
tionals.” The testimony of the farm employers them- 
selves was that “domestic labor could not be induced to 
work at any price,” although one farm employer spokes- 
man did testify that “I think we could get them to work 
for 75 cents.” 

“Labor competition and displacement hy the wethack 
is not limited to farm work. Labor union representatives 
of several crafts testified that wetback workers were be- 
ing widely employed in many nonfarm occupations. Im- 
migration officers have apprehended wetback Mexicans 
engaged in nonagricultural occupations. ” 


Public Health and Housing 


The President’s Commission cited the infant mortality 
tate of Texas border counties as “one of the most sensi- 
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tive indicators of the state of public health.” In the 
U.S. at large in 1948, the number of deaths under one 
year of age per 1,000 live births was 32. “The statewide 
average for Texas was 46.2; for the 28 counties of Texas 
on or immediately adjacent to the border, the average 
rate was 79.5.” For the three counties constituting the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, rates were 82.5, 107.2, and 
127.6. Reported disease rates for the entire population 
in the areas of wetback traffic in Texas “are unfavorably 
high.” 

“Where the wetback makes up the major proportion 
of the seasonal and migratory work force, virtually no 
housing, sanitary facilities, or other conditions of civil- 
ized living are supplied.” 


Legal Problems 


While prosecution and conviction of wetbacks are not 
legally difficult, as has already been noted, their numbers 
inake the process generally impossible. “The law against 
the introduction of excluded aliens is adequate ; the prob- 
lem is enforcement. Against those who harbor and con- 
ceal an illegal alien, the law is not adequate. The Supreme 
Court . . . held that, because of lack of a penalty in the 
statute, the Immigration Act does not make it a punish- 
able offense to conceal or harbor aliens not entitled to 
enter the United States. 

“Another obstacle in immigration law enforcement is 
the limited right of immigration officers to enter private 
property to search for illegal aliens.” 


Suggested Improvements 


“It was repeatedly suggested to the Commission that 
it recommend making the employment of a wetback a 
crime. This suggestion has merit since, if the risk in- 
volved in employing wetbacks were increased, the traffic 
would soon diminish. In addition to making employment 
of an illegal alien unlawful, much would be accomplished 
by taking the profit out of such employment. It seems 
likely that if farm employers had to maintain a decent 
standard of minimum wages, irrespective of the nationali- 
ty of the worker to whom the wages are paid, the advan- 
tages of wetback employment would disappear.” 

The President’s Commission recommended that : 

“(1) The Immigration and Naturalization Service be 
strengthened by (a) clear statutory authority to enter 
places of employment to determine if illegal aliens are 
employed, (b) clear statutory penalties for harboring, 
concealing, or transporting illegal aliens, and (c) increased 
appropriations for personnel and equipment. 

“(2) Legislation be enacted making it unlawful to 
employ aliens illegally in the United States, the sanctions 
to be: (a) removal by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service of all legally imported labor from any place 
of employment on which any illegal alien is found em- 
ployed: (b) fine and imprisonment; (c) restraining 
orders and injunctions; and (d) prohibiting the shipment 
in interstate commerce of any product on which illegal 
alien labor has worked. 

(3) Legalization for employment purposes of aliens 
illegally in the United States be discontinued and for- 
bidden. . . . 

“(4) The Department of State seek the active coopera- 
tion of the Government of Mexico in a program for 
eliminating the illegal migration of Mexican workers into 
the United States, by (a) the strict enforcement of the 
Mexican emigration laws, (b) preventing the concentra- 
tion, in areas close to the border, of surplus supplies of 
Mexican labor, and (c) refraining from attempts to obtain 
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legalization for employment in the United States of 
Mexican workers illegally in this country.” 

Since the report of the President’s Commission in 1951, 
some attempts to put the above suggestions into practice 
have been made. Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois intro- 
duced legislation to make employers of wetbacks liable 
to fine and imprisonment; it was defeated in Congress. 
The legalization of wetbacks by giving them contracts has 
been stopped. 

In August, 1953, Attorney General Brownell toured 
the border areas of California for three days and declared 
that illegal immigration presented “a serious and _ thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory situation.” He said, as reported in 
the New York Times (August 17, 1953), “The number 
of ‘wetbacks’ entering the country is at an all-time high. 
Rackets are developing in the importation of labor. It 
has all the earmarks of developing into a number one law 
enforcement problem... .”” Mr. Brownell outlined the 
approaches to the problem (Times, August 18) which 
will include diplomatic conversations with Mexico, a De- 
partment of Justice study “to determine how federal laws 
may be made tougher,” and the cooperation of state and 
Jocal officials and organizations. 


Church Statements on Conscientious Objectors 


The National Service Board for Religious Objectors 
has issued Statements of Religious Bodies on the Con- 
scientious Objector, which gathers together declarations 
by 56 religious bodies on the right of conscientious objec- 
tion to military service. The bodies quoted range from 
the World Council of Churches, the National Council of 
Churches, and leading Protestant denominations to the 
Israelite Llouse of David and the Megiddo Mission. Some 
of the documents quoted are from the Bylaws or the 
Church Discipline, some are pronouncements adopted by 
national -— or international — assemblies, still others are 
letters from church officials or statements presented in 
connection with petitions submitted by conscientious objec- 
tors registering for the draft. In each case a name and 
address are given from whom further information can 
be secured. 


Older People’s Recreation 


A practical guide for both professional and lay leaders 
who are starting or expanding recreation programs for 
older citizens has been prepared by Arthur Williams for 
the National Recreation Association (Recreation for the 
Aging, New York, Association Press, 1953. $3.00). 

The volume tells about programs in process and gives 
appraisals and comments by those who carry on the pro- 
grams. These critical statements were made to the Nation- 
al Recreation Association, which conducted the study re- 
ported by Mr. Williams. Indications are given of the 
broad community resources often available. 

Older adults have need “for rich, spiritual living and for 
happy, satisfying, creative activities” in the leisure which 
is theirs. “This book aims to help religious leaders, educa- 
tors, recreation leaders, and group workers” meet the 
challenge which these special needs present to them. 


People from many agencies have contributed of their 


experiences to this volume. 


' Washington 3, D.C., The Board (1105 K St. N.W.), 20 cents 


plus handling charges. 


“The church can play a very significant role in meeting 
the leisure-time needs of older persons.” 


Agricultural Dilemmas 


“Whatever the Government now does it will be in poli- 
tical difficulties. If it introduces any real freedom into 
agricultural marketing many oi its supporters can at best 
swallow their words and silently toe the line. . . . On the 
other hand, if the Government shirks a radical change in 
agricultural policy, the opposition can make even more 
play. ... 

“Either choice is unpleasant.” The speech of a promi- 
nent Government supporter—recommending a method “to 
put producers more closely in touch with consumers 
through the influence of the markets’ — “did not explain 
how it could be reconciled with his assurance that the 
Government was not in principle opposed to marketing 
boards.” 

The nation is Great Britain; the Government, Mr. 
Churchill's ; the periodical quoted is The Economist, 1.on- 
don, October 17, 1953. 


“A Thousand Acres of Destiny” 


Cooperation between the Fresh Air Fund of New York 
and the Dutchess County, N. Y., Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict has resulted in a land use development on “a thou- 
sand acres of destiny,” the words used to sum up the 
significance of the project by Frederick IT. Lewis, execu- 
tive director of the Fund. Soil Conservation, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, November, 1953, features an 
account of the program. 

On this large tract, the Sharpe Reservation near East 
Fishkill, N. Y., there will be “an example of using land 
within its capabilities and treating it according to its 
needs—a place where modern conservation farming meth- 
ods are practiced,” said Dr. Robert M. Salter, Chief of 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service when a 25-acre lake 
in the center of the land was completed and there was a 
public meeting to dedicate the project. 

There will be nine acres in a “contour orchard,” 49 
acres of hay and pasture land, 66 acres for recreation 
and wildlife development, 52 acres under “‘strip crop- 
ping,” and the remainder in woodland carefully managed. 


To this place will come disadvantaged children from 
the city of New York, in a camp made up of small groups, 
no more than ten campers together, where two aims will 
be emphasized: To provide conditions where children 
have an opportunity to be treated as individuals, and to 
expose these urban children “to the wonders of the natu- 
ral world.” 


The lake was built under supervision of government 
employes but was paid for by voluntary contributions of 
individuals. 

The Fresh Air Fund, in 76 years of operation, has pro- 
vided country vacations for 786,648 children. The New 
York Herald Tribune aided in the steps of establishing 
the Fund, and still assists it, although the Fund is sepa- 
rately incorporated. The Fund was begun by Rev. Willard 
Parsons, country minister, Presbyterian U.S.A., in Sher- 
man, Pa., who early in 1877 preached a sermon to his 
rural congregation, and then persuaded his parishioners 
to become hosts to children from the crowded streets of 
New York. His achievement was described in Town and 
Country Church of the National Council, April, 1952. 
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